BIRTH   OF  THE   SYNDICATE

Hearne, Sol Smith Russell, and Crane. Thompson was
too old, Hearne had been associated too long with the
"Shore Acres" type to adapt himself to the Westcott
hero, and Sol Smith Russell did not meet the require-
ments. Frohman regarded Crane as ideal.

His negotiations with Crane for this part were typical
of his business arrangements. It took exactly five min-
utes to discuss them. When the terms had been agreed
upon, Frohman said to Crane:

"Are you sure this is perfectly satisfactory to you?"

"Perfectly/* replied Crane.

Frohman reached over from his desk and shook his
new star by the hand. It was his way of ratifying a
contract that was never put on paper, and over which
no word of disagreement ever arose. Crane's connection
with Charles Frohman lasted for nine years.

Frohman personally rehearsed "David Harum."
Much of its extraordinary success was due to his mar-
velous energy. It was Frohman, and not the dramatist,
who introduced the rain-storm scene at the close of the
second act which made one of the biggest hits of the
performance. Throughout the play there were many
evidences of Frohman's skill and craftsmanship.

It was just about this time that the real kinship with
Augustus Thomas began. Prohman, after his first
meeting with Thomas years before in the box-office of
a St. Louis theater, had produced his play "Surrender/*
and had engaged him to remodel "Sue." Now he com-
mitted the first of the amazing quartet of errors of
judgment with regard to the Thomas plays that forms
one of the curious chapters in his friendship with this
distinguished American playwright.y
